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432 Extracts from the Diary of Hannah Callender. 



EXTEACTS FEOM THE DIAEY OF HANNAH CAL- 
LENDER 

BT GEORGE VATJX. 

[Hannah Callender, afterwards the wife of Samuel Sansom, 1 was the 
only child of William and Katharine Callender who lived beyond in- 
fancy. She was born in 1737, probably in the city of Philadelphia. 
Her father, William Callender, Jr., was a native of the island of Bar- 
badoes, where he was born in 1703. His parents, William and Hannah 
Callender (who were of Scotch extraction), were members of old Quaker 
families of that island, where the Society of Friends was a large and 
influential body in early times. 

Hannah Callender's mother was Katharine Smith, daughter of Daniel 
and Mary (Murfin) Smith, emigrants who came to America in the ship 
" Shield," and settled at or near Burlington, New Jersey. 

Hannah Callender was married to Samuel Sansom, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, in 1762, and died in 1801. They had five children, of 
whom Katharine, Joseph, and Samuel died without descendants, the 
former in childhood. William was ancestor of one branch of the Vaux 
family, and from Sarah are descended branches of the Perot and Morris 
families. 

From 1758 to about the time of her marriage Hannah Callender kept 
a regular diary. It is mostly personal in its character, and the parts of 
general interest are not numerous, and are scattered at wide intervals 
from each other. The months and numerical days of the week are 
given in the diary, but she omitted the days of the month except in a 
few instances. This must be kept in mind in reading the following 
extracts.] 

1 Samuel Sansom was the son of Samuel Sansom, the elder (who emi- 
grated from England in 1732), and grandson of John Sansom, of Lon- 
don. From 1773 to 1807 he occupied the position of treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship, and was chiefly instrumental in placing 
that ancient institution upon a substantial basis. Upon his retirement, 
the company presented him with a silver waiter and pitcher, both of 
which have the device of " Hand-in-Hand" engraved upon them. The 
pitcher (which is about sixteen inches high, and has a hinged cover in 
the form of a fireman's hat) also has upon it an inscription testifying to 
the disinterested services of the recipient during a period of thirty-four 
years. These interesting relics are in possession of the writer. 
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1758, 8th mo., 2d day. — Anthony Benezet drank tea with 
us. Talked of some persons who had been searching for a 
place to dwell in where the Devil had not been, but alas ! 
he is as heretofore, walking to and fro in the earth. 

bih day. — "Went to see the vault [provided for the] inter- 
ment of Tench Francis. 1 

2d day. — News of Cape Breton's surrender the 26th of this 
month. 

4th day. — Evening a grand illumination for Cape Breton, 
for which the Quakers paid. Broke twenty panes of glass for 
us. John Reynolds' house the windows in general. Some 
window shutters shattered to pieces. 

9th mo., 7th day. — Concluded upon a party to Bush Hill in 
the afternoon. A fine house and gardens with statues and 
fine paintings, particularly a picture of St. Ignatius at his 
devotions, exceedingly well done. 

2d day. — James Logan here, — says the people at Burling- 
ton have been preparing this month past for the carnival. 

11th mo., 2d day. — The universal topic of the town now is 
a French Frigate, that lies off the Capes and annoys the 
shipping much. Has taken from New York and this place 
twenty one vessels. 

7th day. — Read the journal of Frederick Post [Moravian 
missionary] to the Ohio among the Indians, in July 1758, 
who went with his life in his hands and was in jeopardy 
every moment. 2 

12th mo., 2d day. — News of Fort Duquesne being forsaken 
by the French, who blew up most part of it with the poor 
sick and wounded English prisoners that they had in their 
possession. Oh war ! horrid war ! how does it make human 
nature act derogatory to the first principles instilled by the 
Divine dictator ! They found odds of the poor highlanders 
lying above ground with pockets not so much as picked, but 
[in them] some of their English money which they changed 
our paper for, not thinking it money till they had it in 

1 In Christ Church burial-ground, Arch and Fifth Streets. 

2 The original manuscript of this journal is in the collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Vol. xii.— 28 
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coin : which proved no safeguard to them against the wild 
beasts of the field who mangled their carcasses. [Our] 
army passed by the dreadful field of slaughter and the re- 
maining bones of Braddock's army, and decently interred 
them. No doubt there were those who wept there for near 
relations and friends. 

Forbes has called the Indians in to have a treaty, and has 
leave of them to repair the fort and call it by the name of 
Pittsburg. 

12th mo., E>th day. — Rebecca Coleman's mother, now 80 
years of age, remembers when a child riding on boughs of 
trees cut down in the clearing of Front Street, and but two 
or three houses in the now famous City of Philadelphia. 

1759, 1st mo., 2d day. — Able James and Doctor Evans 
drank tea here. Some passages of Ben : Franklin's droll 
humor related. In a letter to his sister in New England, a 
strong Presbyter, [he said] : " I am glad to hear of the re- 
duction of Cape Breton. When it was taken before it was 
taken by prayer, now by fight, and I desire you will pray 
that it may never be given up again, which was omitted 
before." Another : " Your religion leads you three stories 
high : faith, hope, and charity, but before I go any further, 
I wish I could turn the house bottom upward and put charity 
at the bottom." 

1st day. — Went to meeting. Becky Jones 1 spoke. [She] 
is the daughter of a poor widow not of our persuasion 
[who] had got unhinged by Whitefield, and went nowhere 
[to worship], by which reason her daughter was left in a 
manner to do as she pleased. The Bank Meeting being hard 
by [Front Street, above Arch], she would often step in there, 

1 Rebecca Jones became an eminent minister in the Society of Friends. 
She was a devoted Christian, and possessed a remarkably well-balanced 
mind. She was prominently known in her day, and universally beloved 
and respected by her fellow-Christians of all religious denominations. 
Her conversion to Quakerism is supposed to have been largely due to the 
influence of Hannah Callender's mother. Her memoirs were published 
about forty years ago, under the editorial pen of the late William J. 
Allinson. These memoirs are rich in incidents illustrative of home life 
among Friends a century ago. 
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till she began to give Friends a preference. Though her 
mother took not much care of her religion, she gave her as 
good an education other ways as her abilities would afford, 
which joined to a good natural capacity opened her under- 
standing and enlarged her ideas, till by Divine assistance, 
she became convinced of truth, and if she continues her 
integrity by the fitness and well adapting of her words, will 
be a good minister. 

4th mo., 6th dap. — [In company with several friends] set 
out the Jersey Road for Burlington . . . and see myself 
welcomed amidst my relations and friends in the place I am 
so obligated to — the place of my mother's nativity. 

Five sons and a daughter of Doctor Richard Smith, of 
Bramham, in Yorkshire, came over early to America and 
settled at Burlington. The eldest brother, Daniel Smith, 
married Mary Murfin. They were my grandparents. Their 
children were : 

Daniel Smith, born the 2d of 2d Month, 1696 ; married 
Mary Hool. 

Robert Smith, born the 9th of the 8th Month, 1698 ; mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bacon. 

John Smith, born the 20th of the 8th Month, 1700 ; mar- 
ried Ann Farrel. 

Joseph Smith, born 7th Month, 1702 ; died the 19th of 
the 1st Month, 1713. 

Benjamin Smith, born the 8th of the 10th Month, 1704 ; 
married Sarah Burling. 

Samuel Smith, born the 23d of the 9th Month, 1706 ; died 
the 19th of the 7th Month, 1712. 

Mary Smith, born the 3d of the 8th Month, 1709 ; died 
the 20th of the 5th Month, 1710. 

Catharine Smith, born the 22d of the 12th Month, 1711 ; 
married "William Callender. 

Taken from Daniel Smith's family Bible, 1759, 4th Month, 
the 20th, by Hannah Callender. 

5th mo., 3d day. — [Still at Burlington.] Five hundred regu- 
lars passed through the town for Philadelphia. One of the 
officers lodged here. Saw the comet, but it appeared dim. 
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6th day. — Breakfast with Sarah Murfin, widow of my 
grandmother Smith's brother John Murfin, now an ancient 
woman. Then Nancy Murfin, agreeably enlarging the 
company, we set out for Stoney Brook meeting, about twelve 
miles. Stopped at James Clark's, a mile and a half from 
meeting, two young women his daughters going with us 
from thence to meeting. A most pleasant ride by the side 
of Stoney Brook, for the most part through fine meadow 
with the prospect of a fine high country around. [From 
meeting] we proceeded a mile and a half to Princetown. 
Dined at Horner's. Walked around the college and the 
President's house. Good buildings for so young a country, 
placed on a well chosen spot of ground, with the command 
of the country around as far as the ken of sight. There are 
several good buildings in the town, but whether the college 
will bring forth more good than hurt, time will demonstrate ; 
seeing as I thought some traces of the monster vice have 
made their appearance even in so short a time as three years. 
Being First day we found them at prayers, therefore did not 
go inside the building. It accommodates one hundred and 
fifty scholars. Thence we rode ten miles through a pleasant 
country interspersed with all the variety that completed a 
fine prospect to Trentown, and drank tea at Joseph Decou's 
[DeCou]. Molly Deny came to see me in testimony of her 
long acquaintance with my father. Betsy Bacon walked 
around the town with us to see the barracks and English 
Church, and remarked the dwellings of several families that 
I know. Rode five miles to William Murfin's and lodged 
there. 

2d day. — Bode a mile to Preserve Brown's where we 
passed the morning agreeably in seeing his mill and its 
works, attending to the fall of the water, pleasing discourse, 
fishing, &c. till two o'clock. Then we set out for Burlington, 
through Crosswicks, and pleasantly home by six o'clock. 

1st day. — Richard Smith and Anna Pole came from Phila- 
delphia, and brought me a letter of permission from my 
parents to go in company with Anna to [New] York, and 
as my relations here approve of the journey I shall prepare 
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to go. I look upon myself as particularly under the care of 
Jane Burling, who is to follow the next stage day, because 
there would have been otherwise too large a company for 
convenience. [The company consisted of] Jane Burling 
and her son, Thomas Pryor, Anna and Betsy Rodman, Sea- 
man and Thomas Rodman, Richard Smith, Senior, and 
Thomas Powel and his wife. Anna [Pole] lodged with me, 
and we rose 2d day morning at 4 o'clock dressed ourselves 
by moonlight breakfasted and set out in the stage wagon for 
Shaw's. Our more particular company comprised Richard 
Smith, Senior, and James James, some sailors shipwrecked in 
the King of Prussia, a humorous old Dutchman, and an 
officer of the Jersey Blues. One of the sailors by last 
night's debauch and early rising, became the jest of brother 
tars, saying it was a rough sea and made the passengers 
sick. The country people were thick along the road going 
to the fair at Burlington. Young beaus on race horses — the 
girls putting on all their airs and graces to captivate, so that 
it was hard to find out which made the deepest impression 
on the young fellows' minds, horses or women. 

By seven o'clock we arrived at Crosswicks, where we 
breakfasted at Douglas's. 1 The meeting-house at Cross- 
wicks is an ancient building, but looks well. Passed through 
Allentown. Took another passenger in, Dr. Noel. Dined 
in Cranberry at Prigmore's. Here we fell in company with 
the other stages, those from Bordentown. Took the wagon 
that goes from here to Amboy ferry. Diversity of objects 
and company filled our minds with abundance of ideas. 
Saw the wrecks of two stages occasioned by [intoxicated] 
drivers and passengers. Crossed the head of the famous 
South River, whose navigation benefits New York with 
wood. For the length of two miles saw hundreds of trees 
torn up by the roots in a violent storm of wind that hap- 
pened about two years ago. We arrived at Amboy ferry 
by six o'clock, little fatigued considering the length of the 
journey — fifty miles. Our minds being absorbed with the 

1 This well-known hostlery stood at the intersection of the main street 
and Becklesstown road. 
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prospect of the ocean, we could not be content in the house, 
so we walked around the shore and were delighted: but 
weary nature calling for refreshment we went to the house 
again and drank a dish of tea. The house was full of 
people, being the place for both stages. So many different 
kinds of folks, all strangers in their manners to us young 
travellers, filled our minds with a variety of ideas. Our 
officer fellow-traveller came to the door and asked where 
the ladies were. R. Smith brought him into the room to 
us, and he very civilly bowed and wishing us well withdrew. 
Anna and I looked diligently to the landlady for clean 
sheets and pillowcases [which were furnished]. Notwith- 
standing the drinking and roaring appeared strange to us, it 
did not keep us awake all night. 

3d day morning. — At five o'clock the people began to stir 
about the house, which roused us and we went and sat at 
the door. You see the small town of Amboy just opposite 
the ferry. Noted the house Governor Belcher lived in. 
Cornelius Bradford and his sister, Doctor Ogden's wife 
and children, breakfasted with us : they were going from 
York to Philadelphia and by them I sent my love to my 
parents. By this time the house began to part with some 
of its inhabitants and people whom destiny had shown to 
each other [for a short time] parted never perhaps to meet 
again. We see ships at a great distance out at sea, pursuing 
the pathless tracks of the mighty ocean. At Nine o'clock 
we took boat. Our humorous passengers the sailors, had 
intelligence of a Man of "War, the Nightingale, being in 
want of hands and pressing. One o'clock they went ashore 
at Amboy, and brought some ham and cold veal aboard and 
very civilly offered us part ! This and a generous bottle in- 
spired them with fresh courage to think of the press-gang. 
We then set out and went between the islands : the shores 
are prettily diversified with country seats and cultivated 
lands. We saw the post road to York. It is a very pretty 
sail and the porpoises tumbling along add to it. The sailors 
landed first on Staten Island, where Richard Smith and all 
went ashore, and presently one of the sailors came down 
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with wine and a glass to invite us to drink. "We thanked 
him for his civility, hut declined the offer. "We hoped they 
would have stayed there, hut they all came ahoard again, 
rolling stones in for ammunition, declaring it should be warm 
work if [the press-gang] did take them. This raised Anna's 
and my fears, but the men were so comical that I told them 
I believed it took a great deal to break a sailor's heart. Very 
true miss (one replied) a merry life and a short one is their 
maxim. 

There was a poor little fellow in the boat who had run 
away from his parents (about thirteen years of age). He 
said he was youngest son of a merchant of Bristol, one Ed- 
wards. He had a great notion to go to sea and his parents 
greatly against it, but consented to let him go one voyage 
in one of their own vessels under care of the captain. This 
instead of abating increased his desire, but they were the 
more determined he should not go again. He got what 
[money] he could privately and took his passage on board 
a vessel bound for Maryland ; as some time before an elder 
brother had married and was settled there, with a design to 
find him out. But he soon found the difference between 
being a cabin passenger under the care of the captain and 
having no one to take care of him. "When they landed at 
Charlestown, the cruel creatures stole all his clothes and 
money from him. He wandered about some time in quest 
of his brother, but could get no tidings of him and was 
reduced to misery. He hired himself on board a vessel to 
go to York, in hopes to get home, but when he came there 
the vessels for England were all gone. He then went on 
board the privateer King of Prussia, when he was cast away 
and would have perished, but for one of the sailors now in 
our boat, who touched with his youth and sad relation, took 
him under his care and brought him to Philadelphia, and 
from thence to York, and had promised him he would seek 
a passage for him home. My heart yearned and I wept over 
him, and Anna and I advised him, gave him something and 
I doubt not but he will remember us as long as he lives. The 
sailors landed on York Island some miles from town, and 
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when we were in gunshot of the Nightingale, she fired and 
some of them came on board of us, but as there was nobody 
for them they soon left us. 

We landed at Whitehall stairs about six o'clock and 
walked up Queen Street till we came to Burling's Slip, when 
we stepped into William Hawkshurst's and found Sally well. 
She went with us a little higher up to Bateman's slip, where 
my aunt Sarah Smith and Phebe Pell live, who were very 
glad to see us and made us heartily welcome. New York 
struck us at first view and we thought it very fine, as in- 
deed the outside of the houses are, [the builders] being 
very fond of scalloping and painting. The outside of the 
houses too may generally pass as epitomes of their masters. 
They are a gay people, but we found them very polite to 
strangers. 

4th day. — Walter and Thomas Franklin came and inquired 
for us : they were acquainted with Anna in Philadelphia. 
Polly Morris and Polly Burling came to see us, and we had 
an agreeable afternoon walk down the Broad Way, a fine 
broad street with rows of buttonwoods and locusts on each 
side, and for the most part good houses. The water carts 
going about the City were quite new to us. We hobbled 
home over the stone pavement, having seen enough for that 
night. 

bth day. — We dined with Sally Hawkshurst, and in the 
afternoon Richard Smith and she went with us to the mil- 
liner's, Mrs. Durham's in Wall Street. Prom thence to 
Alexander's great shop in Broad Street. 

6th day. — [In company with several friends] walked up 
along the North River, then down by the King's docks and 
the Battery home. 

7th day. — 5 o'clock in the morning set out for Flushing. 
It was such a fog that in crossing the river we were out of 
sight of land. The ferry on Nassau or Long Island is 
almost a town, and the pleasantness of the road begins from 
thence. It is pretty thickly settled from thence to Jamaica, 
a little town where we breakfasted at Mashe's. It cleared 
up a fine day and was very agreeable travelling. Jamaica 
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consists of one street adorned with trees, a pretty little 
town. Thence we went to Samuel Bound's [Bowne]. Flush- 
ing is fourteen miles from York, and is a pleasant place. 
There is a pretty country seat just on the brow of the hill 
belonging to a gentleman in York. We dined at Samuel 
Bound's [Bowne], thence walked along the side of a hill 
and recreated ourselves with trays-ace in the orchard : and 
there we lodged. 

1st day. — Went to [Friends'] meeting. John Stowe spoke. 
Full half of the meeting was of other persuasions, who 
made a cantico of coming to the great meeting. There 
were a good many Friends from our parts there — James 
Pemberton, 1 Anthony Benezet and others. After meeting 
we were introduced by Anna Rodman to her relations of the 
same name, and an invitation to dinner. It is about four 
miles and a half out of Flushing, and a most beautiful road. 
The roads around Flushing look like pleasant walks of a two 
chair width, fenced by low stone walls with trees planted 
along them or fine Prims [sic] hedge. This road to Rod- 
man's in particular is pleasant by reason of fine rising hills, 
which give a view of the bay and the country clothed at this 
time in beautiful fields of grain and pasturing. Tbere was 
likewise a fine piece of woods so clear from brush under- 
neath and covered with grass, that it seemed to invite one 
to a cool retreat from the noontide ray. The house is close 
by, yet within a good distance from the inlet of the bay on 
which it stands. The family then consisted of the old gen- 
tleman and lady, Catharine, Caroline and Penelope their 
daughters, and John and Thomas their sons, and they live 
in a genteel manner. From the door there is a good pros- 
pect of the bay and big island, with pretty rising hills cov- 

1 James Pemberton was a prominent citizen of Philadelphia, and an 
active member of the Society of Friends. He was one of those exiled 
to Virginia during the Revolutionary war for supposed royalist sympa- 
thies. His second wife was Sarah Smith, a first cousin of Hannah Cal- 
lender, to whom he was married in March, 1768. A daughter by this 
marriage married Anthony Morris, eldest son of Captain Samuel Morris, 
and was grandmother of P. Pemberton Morris, Esq., lately deceased. 
James Pemberton died in 1809, at an advanced age. 
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ered with trees. Seaman Rodman, R. Smith and Anna and 
Betsy Rodman dined there with another of their uncles. 
Afternoon we all went to Charles Hicks', a little further on 
the same inlet, a gentleman that married one of the Rod- 
mans and lives in a very genteel manner. There a shower 
of rain detained us all night. The evening considering so 
large a company was spent pleasantly. I never was of the 
opinion that numbers increased the pleasure of conversation, 
but in the select few dwells the rational pleasure. 

2d day. — Charles Hicks was a Yorker. He lived with 
"Walton and from him went to the Havana, Lugan and 
among the Spaniards, till he had acquired a fortune. By 

persuasion he is Church of England. Seeing Rodman 

liked her and they married. A reconciliation of friends 
followed, and now they jog on in the good old matrimonial 
way. In his person he is tall and [slim]. His face is not hand- 
some, but a large wig and hat, joined to a blue long skirted 
coat instantly makes you think of a parson. In his temper 
there is a fund of humor, which diverted me several times, 
especially in the morning his inquiry after our dreams the 
previous night. They had several pretty little girls. The 
rest of our company came and breakfasted with us. Then 
set out for Rodman's again, where we stayed till meeting 
time. Hannah Bound [Bowne] was there and Anna put 
on more youthful airs than was agreeable to me. She and 
I rode in a chair together to meeting. [After meeting] our 
own company with R. Smith returned to Samuel Bound's 
[Bowne], where we dined. Phebe and Patty Townsend 
from Oyster Bay were there. 

3d day. — We parted from Samuel Bound's [Bowne] family, 
excepting Samuel and Abby Bound [Bowne], who went with 
us and went to Rockaway. It is a beautiful road, with fine 
flocks of sheep [in sight] till we come to the edge of the plains 
where we stopped to dine, and were met by the Rodmans 
[and some others]. Afternoon crossed the plains to Ham- 
stead [Hempstead]. Mocks of sheep and cattle are brought 
by their owners in the spring, marked and go to feed on the 
plains till fall, when they meet and every one takes his own. 
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Hamstead is a small village, where we inquired the road to 
Rockaway, and found we had come a good deal out of our 
way, to the diversion of some of the company. We then 
followed directions, as we thought, hut it led us against a 
fence. "We turned and went laughing on till we got the 
right [road] and proceeded down to Richard Cornwall's, at 
the beach (which is thirty miles from Flushing). We inquired 
the nearest way to it, which was about a mile or two. But 
going through the woods, Thomas Franklin and Caroline 
Rodman, who were partly the first and in discourse with the 
chair behind the other, overset by a stump which alarmed 
me much. But neither received any hurt. Thomas got up, 
shook himself and looked as if he had not a word to say. 
We had not gone a hundred yards further, before R. Smith 
in the foremost chair made a full stop, which jammed the 
chairs back one upon another unavoidably and threw me 
upon the fore part of the chair. I told [my companion] I 
would go no further that night, and desired him to turn 
about to the first hospitable house. 

Ath day morning. — We went to see a curious Indian Wig- 
wam, made of reeds wrought into mats, laid one over the 
other so compactly as to keep out the weather. The door 
was straw, hinges of the same: the fire place in the 
middle and an open place in the top: berths around the 
room for lodging, on one of which the old man, father of 
the family lay. He had almost lost the use of his limbs last 
year by hardship at Oswego. The mother was pounding 
corn on a stone worn hollow like a mortar. Milk in a conch 
shell. The rest of the things agreeable to these. They had 
three children, and thus lived these ancient tenants of the 
land! From thence went to the beach. The fine white 
sand along it is so hard, that riding makes no impression on 
it. We rode several miles sometimes in the waves, which 
seem to meet you as though they would overwhelm. There 
are beacons placed on a hill to alarm the country in case of 
an invasion. We saw some ships out at sea, which looks of 
a green cast. The hills of Shrewsbury appeared at a vast 
distance. The riding is so fine that there are often great 
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wagers won by racing. "We bade adieu to one of the most 
glorious sights my eyes ever beheld and rode through a 
pleasant country to Jamaica, where we dined. After dinner 
the company was full of mirth. J. R. inquiring how I 
liked the country, told me there was a place just by called 
Horsemanden's folly or Mount Lookout, built round the body 
of a large tree to a great height, ascended by winding stairs. 
At the top it is floored and there is a table, half a dozen may 
drink tea on comfortably. I said I had a great desire to see 
it, and run from this crazy company. "We went to a chair 
and got in. It soon took wind where we were going, and 
the rest followed. Eighteen in so small a place made some of 
them fearful. The prospect was as far as the ken of sight. 
"We saw the beach we had that morning been on. They look 
out for shipping here. [Leaving this place] we rode to the 
half-way house, and drank tea : from thence pleasantly to 
York ferry, from whence there is a good view of York from 
the South part, and the shipping, divers country seats on 
Long Island and about York, one built by a brewer entirely 
from the profits of yeast. "We landed about seven o'clock. 

&h day morning. — Walked along the North River; the 
Jersey shore opposite is very high and rocky. I think the 
prospects of North and South rivers with the prospect from 
the fort, of the Islands, Sandy Hook at a distance, &c, form 
a finer view than I ever saw before. We went to the Mead 
Houses. [Mead is] a sort of liquor made of honey which 
is weak and has a pleasant taste. There is a row of neat 
wooden houses a little within the palisadoes called the Mead 
houses, where it is customary to drink this liquor and eat 
cakes. 

6th mo., 2d day. — [In company with several others] took 
a walk to Bayard's country seat. He was so complaisant 
as to ask us in his garden. The front of the house faces 
the great road, about a quarter of a mile distant. A fine 
walk of locust trees now in full bloom perfumes the air. A 
beautiful wood on one side and a garden for both use and 
ornament on the other, from which you see the City at a 
great distance. Good out-houses the back part. They have 
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no gardens in or about New York which come up to ours of 
Philadelphia. 

5th day. — [The party had] breakfast at the Glass House in 
Greenage [Greenwich], a pleasant place about three miles 
from York along the North River. From thence took the 
road to Kingsbridge in view of several fine country seats to 
Morrisania. Rode through a fine Laurel swamp all in bloom 
where we gave ourselves the Palm. On many of the rising 
hills, the winding little river is seen that goes from York to 
Kingsbridge and divides the counties. The tavern is prettily 
situated at the foot of a hill, the little river meandering 
through a meadow before it. High lands of woods and 
plains with cattle grazing make a complete landscape. We 
were well entertained and a kind Dutchman that kept the 
house, would have our names down and he would send us 
some sweethearts ! "We rode over the new bridge [across 
the stream] which parts York Island from the adjoining 
counties and a little way round to the old bridge, that we 
might say that we had been through York Island. From 
hence we rode to Hell Gate or Hoarnshqok and drank tea. 
The house and appurtenances with the water looked so 
calm, that I was for reversing the name; but they tell 
me 'tis not so always. This is the New England channel 
for small craft. There is a spot which boils like a pool 
continually, and there have been instances of small boats 
perishing. This occasioned its name from a vulgar appre- 
hension. There was a great deal of company at the house. 
There is but one road out of York and [it passes through] 
those three places we have seen to-day. [It is] the most 
frequent ride of people from the City. "We had the South 
River in view returning, so that we had been the length and 
almost the breadth of York Island. 

Qth day. — "Went to visit Wright. The house is at the 

corner of Wall Street and Queen Street opposite the Coffee 
House and juts into the street a little ; the parlor up stairs. 

7th day. — Walked up the North River to a fine high hill. 
Sat in a bower and drank some sangaree. Saw the remains 
of a battery made last war. The Palisadoes as they call 
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them are stakes driven thick in the earth at some distance 
from York and reach from North to South Rivers. There 
are two gates which used to be watched, hut [now] partly 
gone to ruin. The space within the palisadoes is called the 
fields, and outside the Commons : in the fields there is a hand- 
some building called a Work-house (but it is for lunatics 
also), and a neat building just finished for a jail. There is 
a college begun, but it has got into party and I doubt not 
will make no figure. 

7th day. — Went to see English Churches. The old one in 
the Broadway [Trinity] is a rich Church tolerably well 
built and stands in a beautiful spot. Fine large trees before 
it compose a walk for the length of a square, which is the 
burial ground. The whole look of the street is pleasant. 
You would imagine yourself in some City in England. 
Quite still from business and not as in the midst of a great 
city. The New Church or St. George's Chapel stands in the 
upper part of the town, in the street called after it the New 
Church Street. It is a neat plain building with pretty pal- 
isadoes and trees planted round it. Prom the steeple there 
is a full view of York. I don't imagine it stands on above 
half the ground of Philadelphia, but the houses are very 
thick and there may be as many souls in it. The new Dutch 
Church is also a pleasant building. The method of having 
a court and planting trees around their buildings is very 
pretty. The Exchange is lately built but not well executed. 
It stands at the foot of Broad Street close by the South 
River, and at the head of Broad Street is the City Hall, 
which to meet made me think of one of the gates of London. 
Afternoon. — Rode to Eilby's place at Greenwich. There is 
a most beautiful water view down the North River to Sandy 
Hook. Several vessels coming in and I believe thirty, big 
and little to be seen. The many little islands make those 
rivers beautiful. Prom thence to Oliver Delaney's place 
Blomandol [Bloomingdale], which is a handsome house built 
in good taste of stone, whited. About a mile beyond stopped 
at a country house, got a good drink of buttermilk and turned 
toward York across the hills and plains to the main road 
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which for three miles from York presents a fine landscape. 
A good many pretty country seats, in particular Murrey's, a 
fine brick house and the whole plantation in good order. 
"We rode under the finest row of Buttonwoods I ever saw. 
The Governor, James Delancey, lives in a good house about 
a quarter of a mile from York. 

2d day. — [Sundry friends] went to "White Hall stairs with 
us and took boat for "Watson's ferry. Crossed the ferry. In 
three quarters of an hour we went nine miles, the pleas- 
antest sail I ever had both for good wind and fine prospect. 
Nuttur [Nutting] Island, Staten Island, Long Island — divers 
privateers and other vessels lying among them — in short new 
beauties opening upon me every moment. After dinner we 
set out in the stage. "We stopped at a house intending to 
drink tea but it looked dirty and we did not. Stopped upon 
a hill about the middle of the island for a view out to sea. 
We saw a sheep with four horns all of them at full growth. 
Looking like for rain we proceeded to the end of Staten 
Island without stopping, where we stayed that night and 
slept in our clothes for the bugs were so thick we could 
not go to bed — but we were merry over our affliction. 

3d day morning. — Six o'clock crossed the ferry. Break- 
fasted at the house opposite Amboy. From thence our own 
particular company which was very agreeable, set out for 
Cranberry. We dined at Prigmore's and set out again and 
got to Crosswicks by five o'clock, where we had a comfort- 
able dish of tea and concluded to stay all night. The people 
are clever and we stayed with satisfaction. 

4th day morning. — Starting at half past four o'clock, we 
had a most beautiful ride to Burlington by eight o'clock 
[where she remained with relatives till the day after]. 

5ih day. — Went to Philadelphia in three hours by water. 

6th day. — Charles Norris is married to Polly Parker — a 
great deal of money on both sides. 

7th mo., 5th day. — Capt. Stirling lies down at Chester in a 
forty gun ship, the first that ever came so far up our river. 

8ih mo. , 4th day. — Father and I went to the Plantation. The 
place looks beautiful. The plot belonging to father contains 
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60 acres, 30 of upland and 30 of meadow, which runs along 
the side of the river Delaware. Half the upland is a fine 
woods, the other orchard and garden. A little house is in 
the midst of the garden [which is] interspersed with fruit 
trees. The main garden lies along by the meadow. By three 
descents of grass steps, you are led to the bottom in a walk 
lengthways of the garden. On one side a fine cut hedge 
encloses from the meadow, the other a high green bank 
shaded with spruce, the meadows and river lying open to 
the eye, looking to the house covered with trees : honey- 
suckle on the fences, low hedges to part the flower and 
kitchen gardens, and a fine barn just at the side of the 
wood. A small space of woods around it is cleared from 
brush underneath. The whole a little romantic rural 
scene. 1 

1761, 8th mo. 26. — Parents consenting Anna Pole, Betsy 
Bringhurst, H. Callender, James Bringhurst and Samuel 
Sansom, set out for Bethlehem and the country adjacent, 
intending a tour of a week or ten days in a complete light 
wagon (for a pair of horses) made by James Bringhurst. 
We rode agreeably to Germantown seven miles. Dined at 
Maconet's, observed the new college, a neat building for the 
education of youth [now the Germantown Academy]. Two 
o'clock we set off again. Found Chestnut Hill long and 
difficult. William Allen has a large stone house on the 
top. "We met with a complaisant Dutchman, a wagoner, 
going through White Marsh. Passed Rowland Evans' and 
about six o'clock rode pleasantly down a fine descending 
lane to the widow Evans' (Widow of the worthy John 
Evans who now lives with her son John Evans) distance 
thirteen miles. In a little time after Anthony Benezet and 
Robert Parrish arrived from Bethlehem, having been so far 
with the friendly Indians Paponon 2 &c. on their way home. 

1 This place was known in Hannah Callender's family as " Richmond 
Seat." The present Port Richmond is the same site. 

1 Papoonhank (whose name is written variously Papoonhoal, Wam- 
poonham, Papoonhang, and Papoonham) was chief of the Minsis living 
on the Susquehanna, in the present Bradford County. He was baptized 
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They brought an account that the people were apprehensive 
the Indians intended to strike a blow soon, which had set 
them in an alarm, but they thought we might safely proceed. 

8th mo. 27. — Between 5 and 6 o'clock in the morning rode 
through a fine country thickly inhabited to Trostrum's, eight 
miles and breakfasted. Proceeded through a very stony 
road ten miles to Insley's, thence seven miles to Jetter's. 
Drank part of a poor dish of tea, yet it refreshed us from a 
fright we put ourselves in on the road. Now we began to 
see the mountains at a distance. In five miles we got to 
another public house, but a very poor one. Proceeded the 
other five to Bethlehem being almost night. You ride a 
little way along the banks of the Lechia [Lehigh] to a tavern 1 
opposite the town. Here we began to see the manners of 
the people, complacent mild and affable. All their build- 
ings and things for use are made strong and lasting. Crossed 
the river. The Brethren's House made a pretty illumina- 
tion. "Walked a quarter of a mile to the Inn in Bethlehem. 
Passed by the stables which were struck with lightning last 
year. The house is kept by Peter "Worbas during good be- 
haviour : all its profits go to the common stock. 2 Charles 
Stedman and Seaman just arrived before us from Grayam 
[Graeme] Park. We had an elegant supper and diligent 
waiters. 

8th mo. 28. — Waked in the morning by one hundred cows, 
a number of them with bells, a venerable goat and two 
she goats driven in town by two sisters. This order was 
continued morning and evening during the time we stayed 
and looked very pretty. We breakfasted and set off for 

by Zeisberger, and received the name of John, and was known thereaf- 
ter as " Minsi John." He continued with the Moravian mission to his 
death. 

1 The "Crown Inn," the first public house of entertainment erected 
by the Moravians on the Lehigh River. The " Union Depot" in South 
Bethlehem covers the site. 

1 The " Sun Inn," which is still one of the prominent hostleries of 
Bethlehem. Peter Worbas, its first landlord, was one of the five who 
escaped when the mission-house at Giiadenhutten, on the Mahoning, 
was destroyed by Indians in November of 1766. 
Vol. xii.— 29 
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Nazareth, 9 miles distant, in company with C. Stedman, 
Seaman Jones, and two waiting men. Nazareth is a fine 
farm where the widows and boys reside. In the widows' 
meeting room are two pieces of painting, the birth and 
death of our Saviour. We asked for the widow Brownfield. 1 
She came and expressed great satisfaction at seeing us. 
Then we crossed a field or two to the boys' house. This 
was built as a habitation for Count Zinzendorf — a large 
spacious stone house [Nazareth Hall]. Ascending by a 
flight of steps into a large hall used for worship, the minister 
our guide played on the organ. Passed through the chil- 
dren's eating rooms [which contain] long narrow tables with 
benches covered with coarse cloth and wooden trenchers. 
They were not so clean as all the rest. Up stairs are the 
School-rooms. One room children between three and four 
years old picking cotton, so orderly and still. For any 
noise they made you might have been in an empty room. 
The next two [rooms contained children] between five and 
six years old knitting. In the fourth [room] were children 
between seven and eight years old spinning. In the fifth 
and last [room children were] employed at their books. 
Pieces of their writing were fixed on the wall to raise emu- 
lation. Fourteen children in each room. The children's 
meeting room is a large hall on the same floor adorned with 
six pieces of painting [illustrating] the life of our Saviour, 
representing him at full length. The third story is the bed 
room containing one hundred beds for one person each. 
Two brethren by turns keep nightly watch with lamps burn- 
ing. The great order, decency, decorum and convenience, is 
hardly to be expressed. We left this pleasant place with 
due thanks to the minister, going one mile beyond to dine 
at a tavern. 2 Several Indians were at the house and things 

1 Catherine, daughter of Thomas and Catherine (maiden name Bour- 
roux) Kearney, born in New York, February, 1716, united with the Mora- 
vians in 1745. In 1747 she married John Brownfield, formerly secretary 
to General Oglethorpe. She died in April of 1798, at Bethlehem. 

2 "The Eose" (from 1752 to 1770), the first house of entertainment on 
the " Barony of Nazareth." 
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carried a solemn aspect. In the war it had been a place of 
defence or retreat for the neighborhood. This last rumor 
had brought a family from twenty miles beyond and they 
themselves in much fear. After dinner [went] two miles to 
Gnadenthal. 1 Went into the meeting room [and saw] two 
pieces of painting, the birth and death of our Saviour. 
Some women kindly treated us with peaches. Grot in the 
wagon and at a small distance reached Christian's Spring. 
This is the residence of the younger single brethren. Ad- 
mired their water-works milk-house and fine oxen. Went 
down steps to the spring from whence the place took its 
name. 2 Drank of the Castalian fount. Being walled in a 
sort of room and very nice gave it a romantic air. Drank 
a dish of tea in the Guardian's room opposite the single 
brethren's chambers, who pleased and diverted themselves 
by looking at us. 

Returned to Bethlehem. At the top of a hill just as you 
enter the town a prospect of the gaps in the mountains at 
a vast distance and the length of forty miles from each other. 
Supped at Worbas's. 

8lh mo. 29. — Rose with the cows. Lovely fine prospect. 
The bell calling the sisters to prayers. All the company 
breakfasted together in the large right hand room up one pair 
of stairs. We walked into the town. At the foot of the hill 
we met Nicholas Garrison, who introduced us with form to 
his wife. 3 Gracy [Garrison] received us with freedom. We 
had gone to school with each other. Here we parted with 
the men and had no more to do with them being delivered 

1 See p. 396. 

* Christian's Spring was named for Christian E., a son of Count Zinzen- 
dorf. The diary of the congregation contains a record of the visit of 
this " company of Quakers from Philadelphia to view our settlement/' 
and furthermore, " they were shown the tame trout in the spring, who 
were fed by hand, and would allow Bro. S. to take them from the water." 
Within the year Brother S. removed to North Carolina, and his pets 
soon after died. 

' See "A Eegister of Members of the Moravian Church, 1727-1754," 
by Rev. Abraham Beincke, pp. 55, 56, published by the Moravian His- 
torical Society. 
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to the sisters. Sister Becky Langly came there. "We went 
from hence with them to the meeting room. [Here we saw] 
nine pieces of painting of the life of our Saviour. Met sis- 
ter Miller 1 a married sister, and Sister Polly Penry. As we 
had gone to school together and I knew the history of her un- 
fortunate life [we were] greatly affected at seeing each other. 
Walked up the single Bisters' walk (a quarter of a mile long) 
adorned with two rows of Mack cherry trees to the Monacho- 
see [Monocacy] creek. Here Becky Langly and I hy free 
conversation became acquainted. She was a lace merchant's 
daughter in London, brought up at boarding school gen- 
teelly, as her agreeable person with ease grace and affability 
were convincing proofs. She had been at court several 
times with her mother, but having great cause when young 
to regret her loss. The father, Becky, and a younger sister, 
came to America and [the sisters] are placed here as an 
asylum from further storms. The good man is a citizen of 
the world and makes his home wherever it is his lot. 
Nancy Langly has not seen so much of the world as to for- 
sake it with the resolution of a philosopher. Becky and 
Polly Penry enjoy a strict friendship. Extended our walk 
along the creek to the "Wash-house, Dye-house, Bleaching 
Yard, Saw-mill &c, Sister Miller and Betsy Bringhurst going 
a little before us. Sister Garrison with good humor gave us 
girls leave to step across a field to a little island belonging to 
the single brethren. On it is a neat summer house with seats 
of turf and buttonwood trees around it. The Monachosee 
[Monocacy] laves its foot. "We brought little cups in our 
pockets from Philadelphia and here drank peace and tran- 
qility to each other. Walked to the oil-mill, fullers, butchers, 
millers and milk-house. Parted with the sisters and went to 
the Inn highly delighted. After dinner Nicholas and Gracy 
Garrison came to the Inn and waited on us down to the chil- 
dren's meeting. The meeting held half an hour. [The ser- 
vice] consisted of singing, playing on the organ and a short 
sermon in German by a minister. We drank tea with the 
sisters in an outer room. They begged to be excused from 

1 Wife of Henry Miller, the German printer, of Philadelphia. 
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taking us to their apartments. In the evening we were at 
the love feast. The men and women there meet altogether, 
the men on one side and the women on the other, going in 
at different doors to prevent communication. Brothers 
waited on the men and Sisters on the women. Two persons 
brought in large baskets with small loaves of bread, dis- 
tributing to every one, one [and to] each person a small cup 
of chocolate. Returned to the Inn and lodged. 

8th mo. 30. — Ten o'clock we girls met Sister Miller, Becky, 
and Polly, at the gate leading to the women's house and 
went to meeting. The minister spoke in English. The 
minister, Hyde, 1 is their limner who executed all the 
paintings. 2 

1762, 6th mo., 2d day.— I went to Edgeley. "Walked 
agreeably down to Schuylkill along its banks adorned with 
native beauty, interspersed with little dwelling houses at 
the foot of hills covered by trees. On entering one you find 
nothing but an earthen cup, a broken dish, a calabash, and a 
wooden platter. Ascending a high hill into the road by the 
Robin Hood, went to the widow Francis's place. She was 
there and behaved kindly. The house stands fine and high, 
the back is adorned by a fine prospect. Peters's House [now 
Belmont], Smith's Octagon, Baynton's House &c. and a gen- 
teel garden, with serpentine walks and low hedge. At the 
foot you descend by slopes to a lawn, in the middle [of which] 
stands a summer house [covered with] honeysuckle &c. Then 
you descend by slopes to the edge of the hill terminated by 
a fence for security, [the bank] being high and almost per- 
pendicular [with] rocks and shrubs that diversify the scene. 

In afternoon [in company with several others] set out for 

1 Valentine Haidt, a native of Dantzic, in 1714 went to Dresden to 
study painting, which he continued in the schools at Venice, Borne, and 
Paris. After uniting with the Moravians in Germany, he executed a 
series of historical paintings still extant. In 1754 he was sent to Penn- 
sylvania, where he entered the ministry of his church, and passed his 
remaining years between the pulpit and the easel. He died at Bethle- 
hem, 18th January, 1780. 

' The entries in the journal relative to the journey to Bethlehem close 
here. 
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Germantown by the falls. Some mirth on the road by 
female fears. Passed Pemberton's place and the new col- 
lege. Arrived safe at Maconet's. From thence to a neigh- 
boring house to see some models in architecture done by an 
illiterate shoemaker, intended when put together as a repre- 
sentation of Jerusalem. ... I shall mention the houses of 
most note. The Temple of Solomon about one yard high, 
three quarters long and half a yard deep. Noble entrances 
on both fronts and sides, all different orders with their 
proper embellishments. In the balcony of the first battle- 
ment are four Priests blowing trumpets. It has a fine 
steeple and is enclosed by three courts, having twelve gates 
adorned with cherubim and angels. [There are] twelve 
magnificent towers at the corners of the courts, the whole a 
yard and a half square. 

Solomon's house in the forest, built on a high green hill 
ascended by one hundred steps, is a noble looking pleasure 
house. It joins the first battlement of the temple by a 
balcony supported by large columns. King David's Palace 
with its towers. [Then follows brief mention of models of 
thirteen other buildings in Jerusalem.] A pleasant ride 
home by Vanderin's [Van Deren's] mill without accident 
completed the tour. 

4th day. — After breakfast [several friends came] and we all 
went down to Schuylkill delighted with the plain at the foot 

of the hill. Joshua has a convenient fishing boat 

locked to a tree. This tempted our inclination for a ramble 
on the other side. S. went for the key and oars and a man 
to help. He returned with the key but no oars or assistant. 
[Three of us] determined like the poor disappointed shepherd 
to trust a strong rail for a sculler. We landed safe. Bor- 
rowed at a neighboring house a sculler and calabash to bail 
the water out of the boat which came from the rain the day 
before and returned for the rest. "We marched along the 
shore to the road leading to Peters's. Going by the side of 
a limpid rill, passed a stone quarry and called to see some 
"Welch people. Then went to William Peters's house 
having some acquaintance with his wife. She was at home 
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and with her daughter Polly received us kindly in one wing 
of the house. After a while passed through a covered pas- 
sage to the large hall well furnished, the top adorned with 
instruments of music, coat of arms, crests and other orna- 
ments in stucco, its sides by paintings and statues in bronze. 
From the front of this hall you have a prospect bounded by 
the Jerseys like a blue ridge. A broad walk of English 
Cherry trees leads down to the river. The doors of the 
house opening opposite admit a prospect of the length of 
the garden over a broad gravel walk to a large handsome 
summer house on a green. From the windows a vista is 
terminated by an obelisk. On the right you enter a laby- 
rinth of hedge of low cedar and spruce. In the middle 
stands a statue of Apollo. In the garden are statues of 
Diana, Fame and Mercury with urns. We left the garden 
for a wood cut into vistas. In the midst is a Chinese tem- 
ple for a summer house. One avenue gives a fine prospect 
of the City. "With a spy glass you discern the houses and 
hospital distinctly. Another avenue looks to the obelisk. 
Returned to the house and rested agreeably and departed. 
Returned pleasantly to the boat and behold Schuylkill had 
left her high and dry on land to our mortification. ... At 
a house we learned it was half a mile to the ferry and we 
walked it cheerfully and agreeably. Baynton and Wharton's 
house at the foot of the hill is a pretty one adorned with a 
green and clumps of trees. They have a private ferry. We 
passed safely after the method of Schuylkill with a boat and 
rope. Winding around the foot of a hill covered with rocks, 
shrubs and earth we opened on a neat little hut surrounded 
with trees, inhabited by an old woman and her daughter, 
the pictures of good nature, hospitality and honest simplicity. 
A seat on their bench with a cordial draught of water intro- 
duced conversation. [Our friends] having got intelligence 
of us brought our chairs, when leaving our good hostess we 
went to Edgeley dined and took leave for town. 

7th mo., 2d day. — The Queen's company are here at the 
Barracks. Their clothing is romantic green with yellow 
buttons, button holes and green caps dressed with feathers 
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and flowers. In front of the cap is Latin Per Sylvas. The 
fife and drum make an agreeable harmony. 

&th day. — [With several friends] in a couple of light wagons 
went to see the Hermit in a wood this side of Mount Holly. 
He is a person thought to have travelled along from Canada 
or the Mississippi about ten years ago, living in the woods 
ever since partly on the charity of the neighborhood and 
partly on the fruits of the earth. He talks no English and 
will give no account of himself. 



